24            A Neglected Heroine of Shakespeare

Nor, for all the persuasions of Volumnia and Valeria,
will she stir out of the house* She does not want society;
she cannot visit cthe good lady that lies in5. She is as
firm as she is gentle.

3Tis not to save labour, nor that I want love.
Simply that she is anxious and preoccupied.  She will
not 'turn her solemness out o?  door'; she cannot.
Goriolanus is at the wars.

So, in two dozen words and a world of unspoken con-
trast Virgilia is given to us: her horror of brutality and
bloodshed, her anxiety for her husband, her reticence,
her firmness. She is not a bundle of nerves, but she is
full of the aching fears of love. Truly, ca gracious
silence'.

She next appears when the news is come that Corio-
lanus has triumphed (Act II, Sc. i). Volumnia and
Valeria are talking with Menenius. She stands aside
listening. He is sure to be wounded, says Menenius;
he always is. She breaks out: *Oh, no, no, no!5 She
retires into her silence again while Volumnia and
Menenius talk proudly on. cln troth, there 's wondrous
things spoken of him,3 says chattering Valeria. Virgilia
murmurs: *The gods grant them true!* 'True! Pow,
wow!3 says Volumnia, in hateful scorn: one can see her
sudden turn, hear her rasping voice. Virgilia is not
one of the true breed of Roman wives and mothers.
And indeed she is not. She is thinking of wounds, not
as glorious marks of bravery, but as the mutilated body
of the man she adores. Wounds, wounds! They talk of
nothing but wounds. Virgilia suffers in silence, Corio-
lanus is wounded. That is a world wounded to her.

Goriolanus enters, crowned with the oaken garland
and swathed in bandages, unrecognizable. He kneels
before his mother. Then he sees Virgilia, standing apart,